“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 


with all readiness of mind, and searched the Script 


tures daily, whether those things were 


so.” —“ Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting : 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


The fourth chapter of this work is 
headed “Of the Divinity of Christ”; a 
subject which has engaged a large share 
of the author’s attention, and from the 
abundant references to it, throughout his 
book, may be considered as the leading, 
and most important object in his whole 
design. But, like most other writers on 
the same subject, he does not appear to 
have given any clear ideas of the terms 
used in the discussion of the question. He 
leaves clouds and darkness resting upon 
it, and the reader must resort to the gene- 
ral context, to ascertain the meaning of 
words, which should have been plainly 
defined. He is found, in short, struggling 
in the defiles of a theological labyrinth, 
and in the very midst of his subject, be- 
fore he is prepared to enter on the 
threshold ! 

Speaking of “ Jesus Christ,” he says, 
“ He is the only means and way of salva- 
tion, and the foundation of every Chris- 
tian doctrine.” Here it is necessary to 
pause, and enquire what is to be under- 
stood by the term “Jesus Crist ?” 

The word Messiah, derived from the 
Hebrew, and the werd Crist; derived 
from the Greek, both convey the same 
idea, i.e. “the anointed.” In the New 
Testament the word Christ ig variously 
applicd; as 1. it is used to denote the 
outward and visible manifestation; vid. 
Matt. ii. 4: Mark xv. 32: Rom. v. 6. and 


the Holu Spirit, or the Spirit of Truth, 
by Jesus himself, Jno. xiv. 17 to 28; and 
by the apostles: Rom. viii. 10: Gal. ii. 
20—iv. 19, &c. 3. It is also used for “the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God :” 
1 Cor. 1. 24: and 4, for the Christian re- 
ligion, or Christian dispensation, in the 
same ‘manner as Moses is used for the 
Jewish dispensation. Vid. Eph. iv. 20— 
Phil 1. 15—Acts xv. 21, &c. 

The expressions “Jesus Christ,” and 
“ Christ Jesus,” are also used in the New 
Testament, in the same manner, and with 
the same variety of meanings, as the word 
Christ. Vid. Rom. 1. 3: 2 Cor. xiii. 15 
Eph. ii. 6: Col. ii. 6: 1 Tim. ii. 5, &e. 

Now, when our author declares that. 
Jesus Christ “is the only means and way 
of salvation,” which of aJl those different 
meanings does he affix to these words? 
Although, as 1 before observed, he has 
left his readers wholly in the dark, as to 
any definition or explanation cf these 
terms, yet the general tenor of the chap- 
ter, and indeed it may be said, the scope - 
of his whole work, is to present “Jesus 
Christ” tothe reader, as sustaining the 
same character, and performing the same 
office, in the great work of redemption, 
that are given to him in the trinitarian 
scheme of salvation A few shoit quota- 
tions will suffice to prove the truth of 
this remark. 

Inpage eighty-eight, he says; “ Forthe 
redemption of fallen man he condescended 
to be ‘made flesh .’” And in the next page 
he says, ** It is not necessary to enter into 
a statement of what constitutesthe Auman 
character, to draw a contrast between 
this, and the character of Jesus Christ ; for 
though he was man, yet he was more than 
man: the divine nature ESSENTIALLY de- 


many other places. 2. It is applied to }i Jonged to him.”—Again he say}, in the 
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same page, “ Neither saints on earth, nor | 


angels in heaven, have been proper ob- 
jects of worship, but worship was paid to 


him, not only after his ascension, but while | 


he walked among men.” In page ninety- 
one we read, “ He was our Redeemer, 
Mediator, and Propitiatory Sacrifice. 


These offices belonged to him, and to no 
other.” 


Imight make many more quotations, 
from the work, of a like nature and pur- 
port with the above; but what I have. 
here presented is deemed conclusive on 
the point in question. The doctrine of the 
TRINITY then, as to its essentials, is main- 
tained and strenuously inculcated in the 
work before us. A controversy, ever fa- 
tal to the peace of the Christian Church, 
is then, at length introduced into the bo- 
som of the religious Society of Friends: 
and when it is considered that you have 
not merely given your fermission for the 
publication of the work, as the creed of 
the society, but added your name, and the 
weight of your authority, in the title page, 
in order to give it currency and support, 
the awful resfonsidbility, as to the mis- 
chievous consequences which may grow 
out of it, touching the peace, harmony, 
and unity of the Society, rests heavily 
upon you—A controversy, which it will 
not be difficult to show, has its root in 
names, rather than things, and the shadow, 
more than the substance.—A controversy 
which, by the morbid excitement to 
which it has never failed to give rise, has 
excluded, in fractice, divine charity from 
the list of the Christian virtues, and 
brought forward in its room, a weak, bar- 
ren, worthless, historical, traditional, per- 
secuting faith—a faith not destitute, how- 
ever, of works, for the inquisition, the 
gibbet, the stake, in former days, and a 
rank bitterness of spirit in our own times, 
are among the “ wonderful works” which 
it hath wrought, and that too in the name 
of the Lord! Vid. Matt. vii. 22. 


In the examination of the doctrines set 
forth in this chapter, I propose to offer 
a few plain propositions, from which I 
shall endeavour to exclude such terms as 
are capable of being variously construed;‘ 
and shall adduce such evidence as may 


= 


eccur from the clear light of Scripture, 


‘views as have a bearing on each propo- 


reason, and experience, in support of 
them: after which, such of the author’s 


sition, will be noticed, as well as the wri 
tings of the Society of Friends, from which 
he has quoted. 
1. The Saviour of mankind, the true 
Cugist, or that power, or princifile, 
which created all things ; which upholds 
all things, and preserves, saves, and re- 
deems the human soul from sin, and its 
conseguences, prepares and fite it for the 
heavenly state, is and has been the same in 
all ages of the world, is a unit, or undivi- 
ded, and is only another name for THE 
SPIRIT OF Gop. 
I deem it unnecessary to present a//the 
Scripture passages that go to prove this 
proposition. To de this, I should have to 
write a volume, and not anessay. I shall 
therefore offer a few clear, distinct, un- 
ambiguous texts, that can admit of but 
one fair construction. 
(1.) God is one. “ Andhe said, Lord 
God, there is no God like unto thee.” (1 
Kings viii. 24.)—* To whom then will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One.” (Isaiah 40, 25.) —*I am the 
Lord, and there is none else, there is no 
God besides me.” (Isa. 45. 5, 6.)—*Je- 
hovah shall be one, and his name one.” 
(Zac. xiv. 9.)—* And Jesus said unto him, 
why callcst thou me good; there is none 
good but ove, and that is God.” (Matt. 
xix. 17.) And_ this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only true 
God.” (Jno. xvii. 3.)-—“Seeing it is one 
God that shall justify.” (Rom. iii. 30.)— 
“There be Gods many, but unto us there 
is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things.” (1 Cor. viii. 6.)—* One God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” (Eph. iv. 6.) 
—* For there is one God.” (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 
(2.) This one God is the Saviour of men. 
“Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel.” (Isa. 48, 17) “To 
the only wise God, our Saviour be glory,” 
&c. (Jude, ver. 25) “They forgot God 
their Saviour.” (Ps. 106.21) “Forlam 
the Holy one of Israel thy Saviour.” (Isa. 
43, 3) “Iamthe Lord, beside me there 
isno Saviour: (Is.43,11) “A just God 
and a Saviour there is none beside me.’’ 
Isa. 45,21) “ By the commandment ‘of 
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God, our Saviour” (1 Tim.1.1.) “And | drawn from it, are strictly correct, for he, 


my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Sa- | 
viour.” (Luke 1, 47.)—“Is acceptable | 
in the sight of God our Saviour.” (1'Tim. , 

2,3) “We trust in the living God vig is | 
the Saviour of all men.” (1 ‘fim. iv, 10) 
«“ According to the command of God, our 
Saviour” (Tit. 1.3) See also Titus 2, 10 
—ibid 3, 4, &c—“They remembered the 
high God was their Redeemer.” (Psal. 78, 
35) “Thus saith the Lord his Redeemer, 
the Lord of hosts.” Isa. 44, 6, 24—and 47, 
4; and 49, 26; and 63,16. See also Jer. 
50, 34.—Ps. 34, 22. 

An enemy to Creeds. 


FOF THE BEREAN. 
REVIEW 


Of the Strictures mg Kaeo in the 
Berean, on Robert en’s * New Sys- 
tem of Society.” 


In the first number the author informs 
us that Robert Owen in practice, is very 
different from Robert Owen in theory. If 
this be true, it follows that he has not 
communicated a knowledge of his real 
principles. For the actions of a man can | 
never be at variance with the pritciples | 
from which they actually proceed. If. 
Robert Owen has not informed us of the | 
real principles upon which his system is | 
founded, he must either be misunderstood, | 
or he designed to deceive. If the latter, | 


it is reasonable to suppose he had some | 
object in view—and it is difficult to ima- | 
gine any other motive that would in- 
fluence the projector of a new system to | 
associate it with principles foreign to its | 
nature, but a desire to recommend it to | 
the public. ‘To suppose that Robert Ow- 
en was induced to make a forced associa- 
tion between his principles of action, and 
the doctrine of necessity, (as it is called) 
by the expectation of increasing the popu- 
larity of his system, is to attribute to him, 
a degree of ignorance that even his op- 
ponents will not allow. There is reason, 
therefore, to conclude that the inferences 
which our author deduces fronr Robert 
Owen’s principles are not correct; or 
that he has been misunderstood. It will 
not be a sulficient answer to this reason- 


ing, to show that by a fair construction of | 


Robert Owen’s language, the deductions 


like others who have written on the same 
subject, may have been uufortunate in 
the choice of his expressions. ‘Fhe sim- 
ple fact of an apparent contradiction be- 
tween a man’s actions, and the principies 
from which he declares those actions to 
proceed, is conclusive evidence of a mis- 
understanding, or a design to deceive. 
And it will probably appear, on an atten- 
tive examination of the essays before us, 
that their author has had very imperfect 
views of the subject on which he pro- 
fesses to treat. 

The principles professed by R. Owen 
may be thus expressed: Man is a being 
capable of assuming any one ot a variety 
of characters, and that all the circum- 
stances of every kind that operate on his 
mind, from infancy up to old age, contri- 
bute, in some degree, to determine which 
of those characters he will assume. And 
consequently, if we had a perfect control 
over all the circumstances that can pro- 
duce any change on a man’s mind, and 
know exactly what effect each change 
was calculated to produce, we would 
fashion a man’s character into any of the 
forms of which it was by nature suscep- 
tible, with as much certainty as a potter 
would form a vessel of clay. That such 
a perfect control over others can ever be 
acquired by any man, or set of men, can- 
not be pretended ; neither is it probable 


‘| we shall ever be able to ascertain the ef- 
| fect ofevery kind of circumstance on every 


description of character. This is a field 


| of enquiry so unlinited in extent that it 
| may exercise the best talents of a commu- 


nity for ages, without being exhausted. 
But this is no objection to the truth of the 
principle, and it is probable that a degree 
of knowledge far short of this, will enable 
us to point out the means of inducing the 
community generally to adopt a virtuous 
line of conduct. It does not follow from 
this reasoning that man has no agency in. 
the formation of his own character; for 
if this expression means any thing, it 
must imply, that the determinations of his 
will—the objects to which he may direct: 
his attention—the passions he may in- 
dulge or restrain, &c.—have no influence. 
on the state of his mind, and through 
on the determinatiens of hts wil Which 
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is a direct contradiction to the doctrine 


laid down, as by it every thought, word, 


and deed, is supposed to have some in- 
fluence of this kind, and consequently as- 
sist in forming the character. 

Neither is it a fair inference to say, that 


man has no controul over his natural in- | 
For it is generally under; | 


clinations. 
stood that a man exercises this kind of 

control when he avoids doing any thing 
to which his appetite or passions may 
ten] to impel him, but to which his judg- 
ment or conscience may be opposed. Now 
the doctrine in question allows this kind 
of control to exert its fullest extent, and 
if man exerts any of any other descrip- 
tion, it would be gratifying to have itex- 
plained, 

There is ancther inference drawn from 
the doctrine before us, that is more alarm- 
ing to people in general than either of the 


trary. 


tablished } by him; and that these effects 
either increase or diminish the happiness 
of the individual, according as his conduct 
has been virtuous, or the contrary. And 
the former might express his opinion by 
saying, that God always rewards virtuous 
conduct by increasing the happiness of the 
individual, and punishes evil by the con- 
As both agree in the result, and 
the source from whence it proceeds, the 
difference between them is not easily per- 
ceived ; and if it consist in any thing but 
words, it would seem that one supposes 


| the Almighty when he does any thing 


that occasions pain or unhappiness to any 
one of his creatures, experiences a feeling 
somewhat similar to what we do, when 
we inflict a punishment on a fellow crea- 
ture, aid the other does not, pretend to 
form any idea of the feelings or sensations 
of his Creator. If this be the difference 


| between the parties it is needless to spenc. 
| time in enquiring which is right. 


preceding; it is this—that man is not an 
accountable being, and hence he is not | 
x su'sject of merit or demerit, or for re- | The author under review, has intima- 
wards and punishments. How far this | ted that the doctrine which teaches that 
objection is applicable will be best seen mind like matter, is subject to general 
hy comparing the opininons of the two | laws, uniform in their operation, repre- 


parties. Those who believe that the or- 
cer of nature was established, and is sup- 


ported and maintained by the continual he has neglected to inform us how to con- 


azency of a Supreme Being, in whom 
there is no variableness, or shadow of 


regulated by certain fixed principles, from 
quentiy that the rewards which he be- 


stows on virtuous actions are always the 
same, where all the circumstances are 


precisely similar, and that the punish- | 


ments awarded to crimes are equally uni- 
- form in their application ; and this is be- 
lieved to be the opinion of most of those 
who oppose the doctrine of necessity. 


he Fatalists, as they are termed, gen- 
erally acknowledge the agency of a Su- 
reme being, and "that he catises virtuous 
actions to be uniformly productive of hap- 
piness, and evil conduct the contrary, in 
conformity with the order of things es- 
tablished and supported by him. 
katter might say, that a certain course of 
conduct t will always be followed by cer- 


sents man asa being compelled to act 
without a will, or the power of choice, but 


ceive such a thing as an action produced 


| without the agency of the will, (for those 
turning, must believe, that all his acts are |, 


motions termed involuntary are not pre- 


| perly denominated actions.) It is not sup- 
which he never departs; and conse- posed that aman is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to act ina certain way with- 


out the agency of his will, or contrary to 


what he may at any time choose. But 
that circumstances influence the will, aud 
that what he chooses at any time is de- 
termined by the state of his mind and the 
motives that are presented. He is per- 


 fectly a free agent, if by this we under- 


stand a being capable of choosing rood 


_ and refusing evil—of doing or not doing 


according as he may choose, any thing 
that is within his power—of modify ing the 
state of his mind by restraining his pass 


| sicns, and overcoming bad habits, in obe- 
Or the | 


dicnce to convictions of what is right, and 
calculated to produce happiness, either 


| here or hereafter. He may doas he wills, 
eliects, produced by the all-wise dis- |! 
poser of events, acecrding to the order cs- 4 


this degree of liberty is allowed. by the 
doctrine, and to ask more appears rather 
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unreasonable. In every thing that de- 


operations, either of mind or body, that 
does not depend upon his will, and about 
which he exercises no choice. And it is 
evident that the operations of the will are 
not dependent on itself,—that is, when we 
determine to do it. If, then, the opera- 
tions of a man’s will, under any given cir- 
cumstances, are determined by the 
state of his mind, and that by his pre- 
vious modesof thinking and acting, it may 
be possible for a person well acquainted 
with these, to tell, with tolerable certain- 
ty, the line of conduct he will pursue. 
And hence, so far as he can controul those 
circumstances, he caninfluence that man’s 
will, and thereby direct the line of con- 
duct he will pursue. It is difficult to 
comprehend the meaning of those who 
allow that education has a powerful in- 
fiuence, but not to a degree that will pros- 
trate reason and conscience ; for these are 
faculties, or powers, appertaining to the 
mind, through the medium of which, in 
part, education produces its effect. Cir- 
cumstances, therefore, do not prostrate, 
or destroy these, but modify and influence 
their operations. Of ail the objections 
that are made tothe system which teaches 
that mind is subject to general laws, there 
is none more extraordinary than that 
which affirms that no methocts can be ta- 
ken consistently with this doctrine to pro- 
tect the innocent from the effects of law- 
less violence. For whenever any mem- 
ber of a community gets into a state of 
mind, that under certain circumstances 
would cause him to injure the others, 
the doctrine supposes them to have 
the power, and it certainly docs not deny 
them the right so to change the circum- 
stances that surround him as to remove 
all danger, or to present to his mind mo- 
tives that will counteract those that would 
impel to evil conduct. And even if it 
should require that the individual should 
be shut up in a prison, or operated on by 

he fear of punishment, it is perfectly jus- 
tifiable. And if any should plead as an 
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excuse for bad conduct, that he was ini- 
pelled to it by the force of circumstances, 
| itis easy to answer, that, therefore, it is 
| necessary to change those circumstances 
| soas to produce a different result. It is 
| true, we are taught by this doctrine te 
| look with compassion cn our fellow mor- 
| tals, who have been carried by tempta- 
| tion into the vortex of vice, and conse- 
| quent misery. To avoid doing any thing 
| out of a desire to increase their sufferings ; 
and to have on all occasions their rel 
_ welfare, as well as our own safety, in 
view. Thus endeavouring to overcome 
| evil with good, agreeably to the injunc- 
f tion of Jesus Christ. 

| 


It may not be amiss to enguire what is 
the difference between the contending 
| parties, on the subject under discussion, 
| We see some who zealously maintain the 
| doctrine of necessity ; others who as zeal- 
| ously maintain that of liberty. One wouid 
_ be apt to think that a belief of these ap- 

parently contrary systems, would pro- 
duce very different conduct in those who 
| hold them: vet no such difference is ol» 
_servable. ‘The natural conclusion, there- 
| fore, is, that ticse systems are not i reali- 

tv inconsistent with each other. The ad- 
| vocate of free will, if he wishes to infiu- 
ence the conduct of his friend, refers to 
experience, to discover what arguments 
or motives can be presented to his mind, 
to produce the desired effect. if he wishes 
to prevent his children from failing into 
any particuiar vice, he naturally takes 
those methods that experience has taught 
him are most effectuai to instil into tijeir 
minds, views and principles calculated to 
counteract the temptations to which they 
may be exposed. ‘Thus acting every day 
of his life consistently with the doctrine 
he denies in words. And even the writer 
of the essays under review, finds it diffi- 
cult to reason on the subject, without ta- 


trine; for instance, he says—* The ex. 
periment made by Robert Owen in Scot- 
land, owes its success, not to the princi- 
ples avowed in his writings, apphed to 
practice, but to the peculiar circumstances 
| of the people who were the subjects of 

that experiment, and the denevolence 


king for granted, the truth of this doc. 


, with which they were treated.” As the _ 


| 
pends upon his will or = : 18 = | 
. and if we apply the term to any thing | : 
. else, it is difficult to attach any idea to it. 
The natural conclusion, therefore, is that | 
aman is not free as regards any of the 
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benevolence with which they were treat- 
ed, was certainly one of the circumstances 
that affected them, the meaning. of the 
sentence may be thus expressed: The 
experiment made by Robert Owen in 
Scotland, does not go to support the doc- 
trine that circumstances have a necessa- 
ry effect on the characters of men, be- 
cause the moral improvement that was, 
manifested there was owing entirely 
to the circumstances under which the 
people were placed, who were the sub- 
ject of that experiment. Again, he says, 
“The only foundation of a radical im- 
provement in man, must be sought for in 
an obedience tothe internal sense of right 
anc wrong, bestowed on every individual 
of the human family’!—And “the per- 
fection of education consists not merely in 
abstracting causes which may present 
temptations to sin, but also in fortifying 
the young mind to resist those causes ; 
for many of them are not within our con- 
-troul. One grand means of effecting this 
is to encleavour to inspire the pupil with 
the highest reverence for, and attention 
to, that internal sense of right and wrong 
which ever attends him, and will in fadli- 
bly act as often as he inclines to deviate 
from the path of rectitude.” Here he 
reasons about cause and effect, as if he 
were a professed believer in the doctrine 
he is endeavouring to controul. 

It is readily conceded, that the doc- 
trine in question is not new, as it is be- 
lieved be to co-evyal with the existence of 


man. Thus the scripture testifies that if | 


we train up a child in the way he should 
walk, when he is old he will not depart 
from it, Plainly implying the belief of 
the writer that if the young mind is train- 
ed and directed in the path of truth and 
virtue, there is no danger of any thing 
that may occur in after life, diverting him 
from the line of hisdyty. But it also ad- 
mits that if a person is trained up in a be- 
lief of things at variance with truth, or in 
practices inconsistent with its’ dictates, 
there is a possibility that the spirit of 
truth in his own mind, may enable him to 
see, and induce him to act, in opposition 
to the dogmas and precepts instilled into 
him in his youth. And hence, where cir- 
cumstances are such as to lead minds of 


@e ordinary stamp into habits of think- 


ing, inconsistent with the simplicity of 
truth, and into practices not calculated to — 
promote happiness; we occasionally see 
individuals endowed by their Creator with 
superior powers, rise above the prevail- 
ing prejudices of their time, and appear 
as great reformers and benefactors of the 
human family. W. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


In a small Tract, published at Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1820, by the Tract 
Association of Friends, entitled, “Re- 
marks on the doctrine of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit,” sold by B. & T. Kite, 
and others, are the following excellent re- 
marks : 

“In those divine and instructive con- 
versations, which our Saviour had with 
his disciples, a short time previous to his 
suffering, as well as in that ever memora- 
ble prayer he offered up for them, he has 
shewn that the great purpose of his mis- 
sion was to reveal the way of Truth, and 
to establish a sfiritual communion and 
communication with himself and the Fa- 
ther, through the Holy Spirit, for our 
help and direction in the way of right- 
eousness. The necessity of keeping up 
this communication, in order to the pro- 
duction of fruit, is beautifully and incon- 
trovertibly set forth in the parable of the 
vine and the branches. This spirit, he 


declared, was to lead into all truth, and 


to reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment; thus comprehend- 
ing every thing that can relate to salva- 
tion or the knowledge of God. These 
declarations are in themselves decisive, 
and as they are elucidated by the Apos- 
tles, they become further confirmed. 
The manner in which they have reason- 
ed on the ofierations of the spirit, and de- 


‘ clared its effects, clearly shew that to it 


was attributed their progress in the Chris- 
tian life.” p.4. 

In the sixth page the writer says, “A 
disbelief in any of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, if examined into, 


would be found frequently to arise from a 


disinclination to submit to those salutary 
privations, which it requires, but which 
are, at the same time, the only certaim 
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evidence of our faith and love to God. 
Let us not, therefore, deceive ourselves : 
If our salvation be wrought out, it can 
only be by those means which he has apr- 
jointed. And if it should appear by the 
scriptures, that it must be effected thro’ 
the influence and assistance of the spirit, 
it is in vain to seek out another way.” 


This I apprehend is the genuine doc- 
trine of Christianity,—* the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” It is the doctrine 
of the “new covenant” which God would 
make with the house of Israel, and the 
house of Judah, and which should super- 
cede their old outward, carnal law, that 
made nothing perfect. It is in fact, the 
“better covenant,” of which Christ was 
the minister, or mediator ; for (saith the 
Apostle) he hath obtained a more excel- 
lent ministry, by how much also he is the 
mediator of a better covenant, which was 
established upon better promises. (Heb. 
viii.) Itisthe “Gospel,” the “glad ti- 
dings,” which, as a minister or mediator, 
he preached to the world when he said, 
“the kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
It isthe Comforter, “the Holy Spirit,” 
which the Father would send in his name. 
It is the “ Christ in you the hope of glo- 
ry,” (Col. 1. 27.) whom the Apostles 
preached. Itis in fine, the genuine old 
ministry of the primitive Quakers, “the 
Light within”; and they uniformly de- 
- clared, as the writer of this Tract has 
done, that “this principle comprehended 
every thing that can relate to salvation or 
the knowledge of God.” 


It is not, therefore, from any defect of 
outward evidence, that this kind of Chris- 
tianity is not received. ‘The outward evi- 
detice is as sufficient now, as at any 
former period. It is not the scrip- 
tures that can induce us to embrace it, or 
the state of the world would, cre now, 
have manifested their efficiency. It is 
only “a submission to the salutary priva- 
tions” which this “internal light” re- 
quires, that can “give us an evidence of 

our faith or love of God.” . - 


Why then preach up the externals of 
our religion? Why weaken our faith in 


this divine principle, by continually draw- 
ing the attention to outward circum- 
stances? If “our salvation can only be 


wrought out, through the influence and 
assistance of the Spirit, it is in vain,” as 


this writer truly says, “to seek out ano- 
ther way.” 


I have made these remarks from a 
knowledge of the fact, that a large num- 
ber of the professors of Christianity are 
still under the erroneous idea, that the 
great cause of divine truth can be promo- 
ted by leading the attention to external 
circumstances.—If more than a thousand 
years may suffice for the trial, the ex- 
periment has, I think, been sufficiently 
tested. It has landed its advocates, 
where, in the nature of things, it must 
necessarily land them—where indeed it 
has always landed them; in “the outer 


court, which is given to the Gentiles to 
be trodden under foot.” 


But what is most surprising is that 
some of the successors of that people, 
whose greatest concern was to lead their 
hearers to the spirituality of the gospel 
dispensation; to the light within—to 
Christ, as manifest by his divine power 
in the soul; seem to be zealously engaged 
in turning the feet of their hearers back- 
ward—to an outward Saviour, an out- 
ward mediator, an outward sacrifice, an 
outward atonement, an outward law, an 
outward creed—in fine, to an outward re- 
ligion! These may (as our friend Brown- 
lee has said) be “ better informed men,” 
—have more outward learning—know 
more of commentators, and critics, and 
theology, but are certainly “receding 
from genuine Quakerism, and approach- 
ing the Reformed Churches”! 


The cause of Christ can never be ad- 
vanced by any thing that savours of per- 
secution, cruelty, or unkindness. Let 
those whom we may think in error, share 
our candour, love, and prayers; if there 
is in man a native aversion to the humb- 
ling truths of the gospel, let us not by a 
proud or censorious spirit, increase that 
aversion. To be received in love, the 
truth must be communicated in love— 
Man may be attracted, but cannot be pro- 
voked, to embrace the gospel. 
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MIRACLES. 


= 
FOR THE BEREAN. Moses and Aaron, as an evidence to his 
natural understanding, of the authority 
MIRACLES. under which they pretended to act, Aaron 


Miracles—the highest and greatest evi- 
dence to the natural, or animal mind— 
but the least to the spiritual mind. Be- 
cause whatever can be comprehended by 
the reason of the natural mind, ceases to 
he a miracle, if it had been accounted so 
before the discovery. For instance— 
eclipses of the sun and moon, once’ no 
doubt accounted miracles, now under- 


natural causes, comprehended by the 
rational understanding—and hence, are 


among “the thingsof a man” which the | 


natural “man knoweth.” 

Now, a miracle is defined to be “an 
effect, above human, or natural power.” 
But all such effects, that our natural fac- 


must be produced among natural or ma- 
terial objects, and are generally account- 
ed for on a principle of divine or spiritual 
interposition and agency, overruling or 
changing the general laws of nature. 
Hence, in outward miracles, even the 
nitural mind, is brought to the acknowl- 
ejzement of the power of God, and this 
is an acknowledgement that is produced 
from the strength of evidence operating 
on the natural facuities. Any inferior 
derree of evidence, might, by the power 
of the natural mind. have been resolved 
into natural principles, and then such 
effect would be reterred to “human, or 
natural power ;”’ and the mind so reason- 
ing, would deny the miracle to bea mira- 
cle, and the power of God woyld not be 
acknowledged. In illustration of this, a 
reference tothe miracies wrought through 
the instrumentality of Moses and Aaron, 
before Pharaoh and the Egyptians, wali 
show, that so long as the muyicians could 
produce by “ natural, or humau power,” 
a resemblance or counterfeit of the mira- 
cle wrought by supernatural power, ‘so 
long they remained unaffected and hare 
dened; referring it to natura) causes. 
The magicians of Egypt, were, no doubt, 
their most learned men, and skilled in the 
operations of natuce, beyond the other 
Ee -ptians, and even Pharaoh himseit. 


cast down his rod before Pharaoh and his 
servants, and it became a serpent. This 
was a miracle, “an effect above human, 
or natural power,” to produce. Yet Pha- 
raoh, having before said, Who is the Lord ? 
rand asserted that he knew kim not— 
though this miracle was obvious to his 
natural senses, was disposed to attribute 
it to natural causes, and called the wise 


F ys | men, and those skilled in magic arts. 
stood and calculated with precision, from | 7 ‘ 5 


‘To a mind acquainted with the opera- 
ration of no higher power than outward 
and natural things, that is to an earthly 
and carnal mind, ignorant of God, the 
power of decepticn easily prevails; es- 
pecially when it is in accordance with the 
interest or wishes of such a man. Hence 


when the magicians of Egypt cast down 
ulties can take cognizance of, without us, | 5 syYP 


their rods, the text says, “they became 
serpents.” And there can be no doubt 
that Pharaoh thought they were ser- 
pents; because he wished to refute the 
idea of a supernatural power operating in 
the change of Aaron’s rod—and confiding 
| in the magic art of the magicians, conclu- 
ded they could produce a similar effect 
“by natural and human powers.” The 
evidence of the miracle was, therefore, 
_ lost on Pharoah and his servants, and 
hardness of heart, or disbelief, was the 


| consequence. 


Two succeeding miracles were wrought, 
and counterfeit appearances produced by 
the human or natural powers of the ma- 
gicians, before Pharaoh. was staggered 
in hisown natural conclusions respecting 
them—but inasmuch as Aaron’s rod had 
| swallowed up their rods, and the magi- 
| cians could do nothing to remove the in- 

creasing calamities, thus miraculously 
brought upon him and his people, he ap- 
plied to Moses to “ entreat the Lord” for 
his reliet, and promised compliance with 
his requisitions. There can be no doubt, 
that Pharaoh now began to lose confi- 
dence in the powers of his magicians ; that 
his mind had become a little softened, 
_ either by the evidence of the miracles, or 
the trouble and annoyance of the frogs ; 


' but when he obtained a Tittle relief, or re- 
spite, he forgot the power that he had 


Hicnce, when he required a miracle of | implored through Moses, and his dwn 
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selfishness and interest again predomina- 


ted to the hardening of his heart again. 
Now a fourth interposition of Divine Pow- 
er, producing an effect above human or 
natural power, is displayed to the’sight 
and feeling of Pharaoh and the Egvp- 
tians. The dust of the land is thereby 
turned into little living animals of griev- 
ous annoyance to man and beast. But 
though “the magicians did so with their 
enchantments to bring forth dice, but they 
could not.” Pharaoh’s dependence on 
the magic art having failed, and so their 
credit of possessing a power above hu- 
man, being lost, the magicians said to 
Pharaoh, “this is the finger (or power) 
of God.” The miracle stood confessed to 
be “above human, or natural power,” 
and the king of Egypt, probably chagrin- 
ed at his disappointment, instead of yield- 
ing to the evidence thus afforded of the 
display of Divine power, “hardened his 


heart, and hearkened not unto them,” as | 


had been predicted ; and we hear no more 
about the magicians, except that they 
could not stand before Moses, nor with all 
their natural powers, screen themselves 
from the boil and blains, miraculously 
brought upon man and beast. 


Miracles appear to have been wrought 
for the purpose of convincing men, in an 
outward or natural state of mind, of the 
power and providence of God ; and thus 
to lead the mind to an inward acquaint- 
ance with the operation of that power, so 
as to produce obedience and conversion 
thereunto. Thus the miracles wrought 
by the power of God, through Jesus 
Christ, produced such conviction, even in 


some who were opposers, that “they glo- | 


rified God, who had given such power 
unto men.” And when they saw the 
miracles that Jesus did, many believed 
on him. So Nicodemus, who could not 


understand the spiritual doctrine of re- 


generation, because his mind was out- 
ward, yet such was the evidence to his 
senses, or natural mind, of the power of 
God, displayed in the miracles that Jesus 
performed, that he came to the positive 
eonclusion that “no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” Here was the highest evi- 


' 


power of God, and it was through this 
medium that his judgment was convinced, 
and divine light beamed in his soul, re- 
vealing divine knowledge to his mind, so 
that he could say, “we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God.” Here 
was the end and object of the miracles 
wrought by Jesus, as related to this indi- 


vidual ; he neededno more—his inquiring © 


mind had become prepared for a superior 
medium of instruction—for higher evi- 
dence of Divine truth, revealed by the 
Spirit, to his soul. Hence, the spiritual 
doctrines which were communicated to 
him, as related by John, Chap. iii. 3 to 21. 
These being what Paul calls “things of 
God,” Nicodemus could understand them 
only by “ the Spirit of God,” opening and 
illuminating his understanding. He now 
became a believer in Christ: and accord- 
ing to the testimony of John, “ he that de- 
lieveth, hath the witness (or evidence) in 
himself.’ ‘This internal witness, or evi- 
dence, resting on the certain revelation of 
the Spirit of God in the soul, is far higher 


in its nature and certainty, than the evi- 


dence of outward miracles, and hence it 
is compared to a rock, on which the 
Church of Christ is built, against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. . 

Now the object of ail miracles, must be 
for the glory of God, and the happiness of 
mankind ; for God doeth nothing in vain. 
It would be derogatory to the character 
of a being “whose tender mercies’ are 
over all his works,” to suppose that he 
would require any thing of his creature, 
man, which it was impossible for him to 
comply with. Hence, in reviewing the 
subject relative to Pharaoh, and the mira- 
cles wrought in Egypt, we may see the 
propriety of Purver’s translation, in pre- 
ference to the common version, of that 
passage quoted by Paul in his epistle to 
the Romans, (Exodus ix. 15, 16,) “For 
now I might have stretched out my hand 
and smitten thee and thy people with 
the pestilence: so thou wouldest have 
been. cut off from thence. But indeed, 
because of this, I have made thee stand, 
to the end that I might show thee my 
power, and that my name might be de- 
clared throughout the world” Pharaoh 
had become a very wicked, hard-hearted 


dence to his natural understanding, of the | man, before Moses was sent to him; this 
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is manifest from his conduct and cruelty | 


towards the Hebrews. Yet the will of 
God was communicated to him through 
Moses—* Let my people go.” This sin- 
gle act of permission was required of him, 
and there could be no impossibility of his 
complying with the requisition, if he had 
exerted the power of his own will in ac- 


cordance therewith. And further—to’ 


meet him on the ground where he stood, 
the Almighty condescended to work a 
miracle that should have produced con- 
viction of the Divine authority, and recti- 
tude of the requisition, even on his natu- 
ral understanding, so as to produce obe- 
’ dience to the Divine will, thus revealed— 
Pharaoh, however, had the freedom of 
will and choice; and hence, he determin- 
ed “neither wild I let Israel go.” The 
object of the miracle was thus frustrated, 
as respected Pharaoh, and the conse- 
quence of his disobedience was an increase 
of hard-heartedness and cruelty; and 
therefore an increase of unhappiness and 
darkness, to his mind. Thusthrough all 
the succeeding communications of the 
Divine mind and will to Pharaoh, attest- 
ed by miracles, and a display of Divine 
and supernatural power, the mercy and 


goodness of the Almighty are obvious, in || When a minister proposes to take the 


order to bring Aim to astate of obedience, 
‘and for the redemption of his people Is- 
rael. Pharoah’s stubborn will, exercised 
in his own free agency, was the cause of 
that obduracy, which is, in the common 
translation, improperly ascribed to an act 
of Perfect Goodness, who emphatically 
declares, “I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth. Repent, and 
turn from all your transgressions, so ini- 
quity shall not be your ruin.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


SAMUEL SpPAvVOLD, a valuable Friend 
and Minister from England, visited Amer- 
ica about the year 1758, in the love of the 
gospel. During the course of this reli- 
gious visit, it appears that Anthony Bene- 
‘zet, was sometimes in company with him, 
and had so high an opinion of his senti- 
ments, that he preserved some notes from 
Samuel Spavold’s testimony, in which he 
said—* That spirit which would impose 


its sentiments upon his brother, and would 
force his brother to act as he did, was a 
bad spirit; that it was a fiery zeal, that 
would destroy all before it; that he had 
been in that spirit. It was a rock on 
which himself had like to have split; a 
snare of the enemy, in orderto divide the 
body of Christ. That he had found, 
when he gave way to that spirit, it begot. 
a bitterness and wrath against his bro- 
ther that would not say and do as he did. 
And that there was a great deal of se/f 


and /rride in it, cloaked under pretence of 
zeal.” 


SELECTED. 


HIRELING SHEPHERDS. 
(Continued from pfiage 228.) 


* When our Saviour sent his disciples to 
preach the Gospel, he commanded them, 
‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, 


_ in your purses; nor scrip for your journey ; 


neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet 
staves : (for the workman is worthy of his 
meat,)’ Matt. x. 9, 10: and he says, ver. 8, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
Can any person suppose, that that, which 
he sells at a certain price, is given freely ? 


charge of a congregation, on condition, 


| that they will give him a certain sum of 


money by the year, he as properly sells 


“his labours to them, as a labourer, who 


has a certain sum of money for a year’s 
labour: and to say, that the one is not a 
hireling, because he is a preacher of the 
Gospel; and the other is, because he 
labours for his wages, alters not the case ; 
for they are both hirelings alike. If the 
apostles had gone to different parts of the 
country, and demanded, so much a days 
for preaching, any person will confess, 
that they would have acted directly con- 
trary to the positive command of their 
Master; ‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give:’ and where is the difference between 
disobeying the commands then, and now ? 
Hath the command lost its force, by being 
given upwards of seventeen hundred 
years ago? or, is the Head of the church 
so deficient in wisdom, that he fixed upon 
a wrong method to support his ministers ? 
or, is this part of the Scripture out of 
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date, and not to be looked upon as a rule 
for the condact of ministers who profess 
to be the apostles’ successors? But you 
will say, that this direction was given to 
the apostles only, and not intended for a 
rule to all Gospel ministers; and, for 
proof of this, you will quote 1. Cor. ix. 13, 
14, ‘Do ye not know, that they which 


minister about holy things, live of the | 


things of the temple? and they which wait 
atthealtar, are partakers of the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord ordained, that 
they which preach the Gospel, should 
live of the Gospel.’ I am surprised to 
think, that any person can suppose, that 
this piece of Scripture is any more in 
favour of Ministers having a salary, than 
the other quoted above; it says, ‘The 
Lord hath ordained, that they should live 
of the Gospel.’ There is a difference 
between living of the Gospel, and living 
by making a trade of preaching the Gos- 
pel, (which the having a fixed salary 
must certainly be:) living of the Gospel 
is, depending upon the fruits of the Gos- 
pel, for a support, or sustenance. The 


Gospel produces no fruit in any, but the 
believers of the Gospel ; and there is no 
such thing as gospel, or evangelical faith, 
lying dormant in the soul of any, and not 
producing fruit; and the support of 
ministers, and others who needed sup- 


was made, on condition, that they would 
teach all things whatsoever Christ com- 
manded them. But let us take notice of 
the type which Paul alludes to; ‘Do ye 
not know, that they which minister about 
holy things,’ &c. Underthe Old Testa- 
,ment dispensation, the tribe of Levi were 
separated from that of Israel, to be God’s 
tribe, and employed about his worship, 
under that carnal dispensation; and, 
therefore, God appointed, that they should 
have no share of land, only cities to dwell 
in, and the suburbs fortheir cattle. The 
reason given for this is; because the Lord 
was their inheritance, that is, they should 
live on that which was dedicated to the 
Lord, viz. the tithes, and a certain part of 
the offerings, which were brought to the 
tabernacle, and the temple: so that they 
depended upon God for their support ; for 
| there was no human law to compel the 
people to bring in, either tithes or offer- 
ings: nay, God declared to Moses, ‘Of 
every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart, ye shall take my offering,’ Exod, 
xxv. 2: and it was a heinous sin, for any 
ofthe priests to use any more of the of- 
fering, than that share which God ap- 
pointed them, as we see by the instance 
of Eli’s sons. Now, according to the 
apostle’s definition of types, if this be a 
type of the support of Gospel ministers, 


port, was one of the fruits of the Gospel, || as it appears to be, by the simile he uses, 
in the primitive church; ‘For even in || it cannot typify the having of a fixed sal- 
Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto || ary ; for that would make the antitype 
my necessity Not because I desire a gift: || more carnal than the type. 


but I desire fruit that may abound to your 
account,’ Phil. iv. 16, 17. This text 
shews, in what manner Paul received 
wages, as he calls it; ‘I robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them, to do 
you service, 2. Cor. xi. 8. He calls it 
robbing ; because he was supported by 
the liberality of other churches, while the 
church of Corinth enjoyed his labours ; 
not that he had ever used compulsion, or 
made a contract, with any church, for a 
particular sum of money, as a reward for 
his labours ; which, if he, or any of the 
apostles, had done, it is very dikely they 
would have lost the gifts, which the Spirit 
confered on them, to qualify them for be- 
coming preachers of the Gospel : for the 


“Jt might*appear uncharitable, if I 
should assert, that many of the present 
clergy follow the example of the sons of 
Eli: but I cannot see wherein their con- 
duct is less criminal, unless it be in one 
instance, viz. the adultery of the sons of 
Eli; and this they are not charged with, 
as an official sin: read 1. Sam. ii. 12—17, 
where their conduct, in the administration 
of their office, is described ; and, without 
‘any mention of their adultery, the con- 
clusion is drawn: ‘ Wherefore the sin of 
the young men was very great before the 
Lord :’ neither is their adultery alluded 
to in the threatening, ver. 29, * Wherefore 
kick ye at my sacrifice, and at mine of- 
fering, which I have commanded in my 


promise, ‘Lo J am with you always,’ &c. | habitation, and honourest thy sons above 
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me, to make yourselves fat with the 
chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my 
people ?? The sin of adultery is men- 
tioned in Scripture, as a consequence, that 
follows fullness of bread when abused ; 
and, in that sense, it was the sin of the 
sons of Eli; but not the leading sin, that 
brought the judgements on his house. In 
the book of the Acts of the apostles, we 
have an account of a certain sorcerer, 
Simon by name, who was converted to 
the Christian faith, by the preachings and 
miracles wrought by Peter; and when he 
saw, that the Holy Ghost was conferred, 
by the laying on of Peter’s hands, he of- 
fered to buy that power from Peter with 
a sum of money; but Peter was not so 
covetous, as to take his money for nothing, 
knowing, that money could not purchase 
what Simon wanted. Now, to assert, that 
the present clergy act as Peter would 
have done, if he had taken Simon’s mo- 
ney, may be thought to be a malicious 
slander: but let me ask, did Christ ap- 
point ministers for any other purpose, 
but to be instruments, in his hand, to 
confer the gifts of the spirit on man- 
kind ? and can any person suppose, that 
the saving gifts of the Spirit can be 
bought with money, more‘than the power 
of working miracles? or, are not all the 
gifts of the Spirit miraculous? Is it not 
as great a miracle, to raise a dead soul to 
life, as a dead body ?>—The answer to 
these questions is obvious. ‘The contract 
then, between a minister, who has a salary 


aud his people, runsthus: Ithe minister 
engage, on my part, to raise as many dead 
souls to life, in the congregation, as 
I shall be empowered to raise, on con- 
dition that the congregation pays me 
such a certain sum of money annually ; 
and the congregation consents. Now, all 
the difference between this, and Peter’s 
contract with Simon, had he taken the 
money, is, that in this case, one of the 
parties is composed of a number ot in- 
dividuals ; whereas, Simon was but one, 
and it is likely he would not have been 
so easily imposed on, as the people are 
now ; for it appears, that he offered the 
money for the gift, and not for Peter’s en- 
deavouring toconfer it, whether he suc- 


seeded, er net. 


“ But it is generally objected, that un+ 
less ministers should insist on having a 
salary, there are numbers of people that 
would give them nothing, and, consequent- 
ly, the Gospel could not be supported: 
note, by the way, this directly contradicts 
another shift, that the advocates for sala- 
ries commonly fly to, viz. they say, that 
there is no compulsion used, every one 
subscribes what he pleases; and where 
is the difference, between subscribing 
what they please, and paying what they 
please, without subscribing? This is on- 
ly a shift; for the whole congregation is 
but one party in the contract, with the 
minister, and is compelled, either tq pay 
the salary, or want his labours ; and every 
member of the congregation must be his 
part, in making up the salary; and if 
some give less than they ought to give, 
others must give more: so that the most 
equitable method, when they must pay 
a salary, would be, to lay on a tax equiva- 
lent totheir property. But, to return to 
the objection, which might be sufficiently 
answered by a question: Would it be any 
breach of God’s Law, for a man to neglect 
industry till he had nothing to live on, and 
then go and steal, or rob, to make a living ? 
—The case is exactly similar: for any 
person, that serves God faithfully, and 
depends upon him, in the use of lawful 
means, will be supported, in such circum- 
stances, as are best for him; ‘And we 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love .God,’ Rom. viii. 
28: but those who despise his Law, for- 
feit the benefit of his promise. God 
‘sends none a wariare at theirown charges,’ 
Cor. ix. 7; and, consequently, a minister, 
who cannot be supported without a salary, 
is not one of his sending: and where is the 
benefit of a Gospel that will produce no 
fruit? for if the Gospel produces any fruit, 
it will produce the support of ministers, 
as well as the rest ; nor would ministers 
ever have taken any other method to be 
supported, had they been contented with 
such a living as the Gospel promises, 
which is no more than a bare subsistence ; 
and therefore, they had no opportunity of 
heaping up wealth, which leads to idle- 
ness, luxury, and dissipation. 

“Second; ministers infringe the liber- 
tios of the flocks, by depriving them ef 
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privileges, if they will not declare their 
approbation of a human standard. There 
is no necessity of a human standard in the 
church of Christ: so far from it, that 
the having one makes a church to be 
something else than a church of Christ. 
Christ commanded his apostles ‘ to teach 
all things whatsoever he had commanded 
them ;’ not what they thought would suit 
best to support their own pride and cov- 
etousness: for it was not till pride and 
covetousness got the upper hand with the 
clergy, that a human standard was ever 
thought of, in the Christian church: and 
all the use, that a human standard can be 
of, is, to support clerical power, and de- 
prive the people of a freedom of enquiry. 
‘The introduction of human standards, in- 
tothe Christian church, commenced near 
the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the church was under the protection of 
the emperor Constantine. About this 
time, the Arian heresy began to spread 
over the empire, and the clergy, being full 
of the worldly spirit, cried out, the church 
is in danger; (for, by this time, they for- 
got, ‘that the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail against his church;’ or else they 
were afraid, that he would not be able to 
fulfil his promise,) and made application 
tothe emperor, (whom they had made 
head of the church, though they would 
not allow him the title,) to asssemble a 


council of bishops, to fix upon some me- jj 


thod to secure the church; and, accor- 
dingly, they framed the Nicene creed, 
and made a law, that all who would not 


acknowledge it, as their creed, should not . 


only be sent to the devil, but banished the 
empire; and, by these means, a great 


number of the orthodox clergy got larger | 
salaries; and the Arians might even go | 
and starve, for being such fools, as not to i 
believe what their bettcrs bade them. t 
But, to be more serious, ridiculous as a | 
human standard may appear, to a person 


who thinks seriously, it is not an easy mat- 


ter for one, who has been taught from his | 
infancy, that he must believe init, or be | 


damned, to see the propriety of laying it 


aside. In order, therefore, to shew that | 


human standards are, both pernicious, and 


unlawful, I shail sum up what I have to | 


say upon the subject, m the following 
propositions. 


“First ; that Christ hath forbidden his 
church to exercise the power of legisla- 
tion. 

“Second ; that a human standard could 
never have existed, had not the church 
exercised the power of legislation. 

“Third; that the imposing of a human 
standard is, binding people not to receive 
any further light, than what was attained 
by the framers of the standard, and, con- 
sequently, to resist the operation of God’s 
spirit. 

' “Fourth ; that it is the natural tendency 
of human standards, to destroy evangeli- 
cal faith, and found the faith, of the mem- 
bers of the church, on the testimony of 
men. 

“The above propositions will appear 
self-evident, to a person who thinks se- 
riously : but alas, how few of the present 
generation think at all! and those who 
do think, have taken up a human system 
of principles, and believe them on the 
strength of human testimony ; and resolve 
that they will not examine, whether they 
are true, or false; because they have ta- 
ken it for granted, that they are true: and 
therefore, though the doctrine I am sup- 
porting, is as clear as the sun at noon, yet 
it will be a difficult task, to make it ap- 
pear so to many of this generation.” 


EXTRACTS 
ON SLAVERY, &c. 


Continued from page 223.) 


“It is mentioned by Plutarch in his life 
of the eldcr Cato, that before he condemn- 
ed his slaves to death for offences that de- 
served it, he consulted their fellow-slaves 
aud followed their opinion; thus intro- 
ducing trial by jury, as it were, into his 
owes domestic forum in cases of a capital 

vind. 

“Tam far from defending the Roman 
law in its thus entrusting every private 
master, when the head of the family, with 
the power of a civil magistrate. The 
only excuse for it is, that the law was so 


_ settled in times of ancient simplicity and 


virtue, when masters, instead of the enor- 
mous multitudes of slaves which they 
afterwards acquired, and regarded with a 


| disdainful eye, possessed but a few of 


these domestics, and lived among them 


with a familiarity that naturally inspired 
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mutual attachment, confidence, and kind- 
ness. It might have seemed, therefore, 
almost as safe to intrust a private master 
with judicial authority over his slaves, as 
over his own children, to whom the same 
power extended ; and it was the general 
policy of the Roman law to uphold a kind 
of patriarchal government in private life ; 
so that every family was said to form 
within itself a petty state (/rusiilam rem- 
fublicam, ) of which the fater familias 
was the head. 


* We learn from Plutarch, that Cato 
the elder, who laboured to restore the sim- 
plicity of ancient manners, worked at his 
country farm in common with his slaves, 
and sat down with them afterwards to his 


meals, eating the same bread, and drinking 
the same wine. We are also told of his | 
helping the single slave that accompanied | 
him in his campaigns to dress his own | 
dinner. | 

“There is a great blemish in the Cen- | 
sor’s character as a master, for which 
Plutarch gives him a strong and just rep- 
rehension. Among his rigid sumptuary 
maxims, one was to sell his slaves, when, 
from old age or infirmity, they were no 
longer so profitable as those young men, 
whom it was his thrifty rule to purchase. 
This is an anecdote quoted by the Jamaica 
Assembly, in the report just now referred 
to, and one on which all the apologists of 
colonial slavery delight to dwell. . They 
would fain characterize from this single 
trait, the Roman masters in general; 
forgetting that its singularity is the very 
cause of its being mentioned by Plutarch, 
as illustrative of the peculiar character 
of Cato. How inconsistent is this with 
their own complaints, when some remark- 
able instance of West Indian cruelty, re- 
markable perhaps only through the ex- 
treme difficulty of bringing such crimes 
to light, is adduced by a friend to reforma- 
tion! They then exclaim loudly against 


the very notice of such a fact, as unfair | 


towards the colonists in general, even | 
though the criminal was protected by | 


| would never,” says he, “ part with an old 
servant for a little money, and expel him, 
as it were, from his country, by turning 
him out of his house, and forcing him 
from his usual place of abode, and man- 
ner of living.” Plutarch therefore would 
have abhorred those colonial laws as te 
executions for debt, and those removals by 
the master’s authority, which the assem- 
blies pertinaciously maintain. 

“ After all, the inhumanity of which 
one Roman is here accused is a common 
ractice of masters in the British Colonies. 
he planters not only sell and remove 
their slaves without scruple, old and 
young together, but sometimes turn them 
out to starve, when they cannot be sold, 
because unable, through age or infirmity, 
to work. This appears from various acts 
of assembly in different islands which I 
shall soon have occasion to refer to, as well 
as from several which I have already no- 
ticed. Iftheassemblies are to be credited 
in the pretexts they now set up to excuse 
their recent restraints of enfranchisement, 
it has been common for planters to add 
fraud to these cruelties ; giving manumis- 
sions to their useless and helpless slaves, 
in order to avoid the charge, such as law 
might enforce, of their future subsistence. 
“1 cannot help recommending to the 
Jamaica reporters to contemplate the 
slaves of the Roman Censor, rigid and 
nurious though he was, not only drink- 
ing wine at their meals, but dining at the 
table with their master. In this Treatise 
De Re Rustica, we find that his allowance 
of wine was not scanty. He thinks it not 
too much for each slave to have his bottle 
every day. ‘ Kos non est nimium in an- 
nos singulos vini quadrantalia decem ebi- 
bere” ‘The quadrantal being nine gallons 
of our measure, this is 360 quarts per an- 
num for every man. 


_ “Amidst all the gros misrepresenta~ 
tions respecting the food of the poor ,Ne- 
roes with which the European ear; has 


| been deceived, it has not yet, to my kriowl- 


edge, been asserted that their ordinary 


juries, countenanced by legislative bodies, ! beverage is any thing but water; and 


the white community at large. 

“Some of those gentlemen go much 
fatther, too,in their use of this Roman | 
anecdote, than the history of it warrants. | 
‘They say, ‘ that Cato turned out his aged | 
slaves to starve:’ whereas Plutarch’s | 
statement is, that he sold them; which | 
Leon ig implies, that they were able to | 
earn their own subsistence, and somethin 
more; otherwise no purchaser 
have been found. ‘The humane and just 
censure of the Pagan biographer turns on 
considerations which our planters and 
assemblies should blush to read. “If 


and an object of favour or sympathy with | 


well would it be for a large majority of 
them in some of our Islands, if that ele- 
ment in its purity were provided for, or 
could easily be obtained by them. As to 
the masters eating of their food, or sitting 
down at the same table with them, (if 
tables they had,) I am sure every colonial 
reader would feel disgust and ridicule 
vyimg with each other in his mind at the 
nauseous and preposterousthought. Even 
the slightest mixture of their blood, 
though purified by freedom for genera- 
tions, is a badge of ineffable contempt; 


and the meanest of the white Creoles, te 
quote the words of their countryman and. 
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adyocate Mr. B. Edwards, History W. 
Indies, Vol. 2. Book 4. Chap. 19. holds it 
‘an abomination to eat bread’ not only 
with those ignominious bondsmen, but 
with any of their descendents.” 


SLA VERYW=<< CONTRAST. 


“The slave holding states of Virginia 
and Maryland have increased in the num- 
ber of white population for thirty years, 
at the rate of 30 fer cent. Inthe whole 
country during the same period, the in- 
crease was 150 fer cent. 

“Tn thirty years, Virginia, with a popu- 
lation of 442,000, had an increase of 160,000 
free whites. Massachusetts, with a pop- 
ulation of 373,000, had an increase of 
150,000, notwithstanding the multitudes 
that have emigrated. 

. “In 1791, the lands and improvements 
of Pennsylvania were valued at 165 mil- 
lions. Those of Virginia, together with 
all her slaves, at only 71. 

“In 1815, little Connecticut was put 
down at 88 millions, and the large state 
of S. Carolina with all her slaves at no 
more than 74. , 

“Do not even self-interest and the tem- 
poral prosperity of the land, cry outloud- 
ly against the slave system ?” 


UNIT Y—in the Church. 


“'That which characterizes the true 
Church is unity. Being governed by one 
Head and the same Spirit, its members 
are every where preserved in a consis- 
tency with his precepts, and consequently 
in harmony with each other, and ‘ peace 
with all men.” A seeking mind then, can 
take no outward rule for the discovery of 
that object less likely to deceive him, than 
an impartial-view of the societies under 
that high name, and a careful comparison 
of their several creeds, with the plain pre- 
ceptsofthe Law-giver, because it is to 
that authority they all lay equal claim— 
assured, that if any creed is, in the smal- 
lest degree, incongruous with those pre- 
cepts, or its parts are repugnant to each 
other, it cannot be a perfect system of 
phristianity ; nor the society which has 


~~ 


embraced it, that ‘glorious Church’ de- 
scribed by the Apostle, which, being ‘sub- 
ject unto Christ,’ is ‘without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.’ Ephs. 5, 23 
and 27. And, as every society, under the 
Christian name, must believe itself to be 
the true Church, (for otherwise its mem- 
bers would want a reason for preferring it 
to the rest,) it certainly behoves each to 
lose sight of all others, and by this infal- 
liable criterion, examine into the validity 
of its own claim. Thus would the great 
work of reformation begin in societies, as 
we all acknowledge it should with indi- 
vidual reformers—that is with themselves: 
for it is presumed that neither of them 
will say, there is nothing contradictory in 
its creed, its discipline, or its conduct in 
any respect. Instead of continuing the 
strenuous competition for pre-eminence, 
which has so long distracted the Christian 
world, a society exhibiting such an exam- 
ple, would no doubt draw down the divine 
blessing upon it—be a loud preacher to 
others, without irritation or offence; and, 
by removing obstacles within itself, be 
prepared forthe coalescing influence of the 
Divine Spirit, which makes the members 
of the true Church, every where, of one 
heart and one mind.” —Dillwyn. 


Sense of Divine Attributes. 


“ All the real and genuine sense any one 
has of divine wisdom, goodness and pow- 
er, is from their own immediate impres- 
sion on the mind: he may form some ra- 
tional ideas of those attributes, and deduc~ 
tions by them, by reading the experience 
of other men; yet till he,in like manner 
experience them himself, they are to him 
but as the mapsof a country which he 
has not yet travelled; or as the pictures 
of fruits and flowers, which give neither 
their taste nor scent; because the real 
perception and enjoyment of their pro- 
perties cannot be mediately obtained. 
But actual experience enables us to deter- 
mine, whether the representation or re- 
port of a thing be true or false: by this 
we discover, not only a country described, 
but its roads, its towns, the manners of its 
inhabitants, and its productions ; the fruits 


by their taste, and the Roweys by their 
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own fragrance—a sense which the report 
of another, or the skill of the most curious 
artist, is incapable of conveying. Secon- 
dary means, however, especially where 
they are the product of certain experience, 
are not to be rejected:—they serve as 
pointers on a road, to encourage awakened 
and enlightened minds to a progressive 
search after truth: though, it must be 
confessed, where a desire of obtaining this 
inestimable treasure, for its own sake, is 
not the principal and leading motive, that 
too many mistake the discoveries of others 
for their own, and rest satisfied with ideal 
acquisitions.” —id. 


“Tt is no wonder that free-thinkers say, 
they cannot reconcile the Christian reli- 
gion with a plurality of worlds, when 
some of the advocates of Christianity are 
for confining the benefit of it to their own 
party; and others, to that very small 
part of mankind who happen to have the 
bible in their hands, and are distinguish- 
by the name of Christians.”—id. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


PRAYER=-=sY MONTGOMERY. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
ttered or uncxpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, : 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye. 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech, - 
hat infant lips can try, 
Praver the sublimest strains that reach 
The majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 


The Christian’s native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters Heaven with Prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways, 


= 


While Angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, “ Behold he so. arth 


The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, in deed, in mind, 

When with the Father and the Son 
Their fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone, 
The Holy Spirit pleads, 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


OQ! thou by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way ; 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod, 
Lord teach us how to pray. 
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